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THE LATIN GRIENT 


Tue Latin States, whicl™grose in the Middle Ages 
in the Near East, may be divided into six gtoups: 
1. The Crusading States in*Pales¥#=@, which were 
the offspring of the FixteCrusadq-and egtprised: 

(a) The Fingdom of Jerusalem (1p99-F291), + 

()» The Principat yf ating ioe Lis the 
city tille1g6s). | ig ee a 

(c) The Countyf Edessa (1098-1144). € 

(d) The County of Tripolis (1102-88; the city 
till 1289). 4 ‘ - 

2. The Kingdom of Cyprus, which, founded ky 
an accident, nominally continued the Kiggdor: of 
Jerusalem till it ended as a Vepetign colony (11915 
1571). : 7 

8. The Frankish States, which sprang from the 
ruins of the Greek Empire as the result of tM 
Fourth Crusade. a! 

(a) The Latin Extpire of Constantnople, er, of 
Romania (1204-61), > BE ae 

(b) The Latin Kingdon? of Satdnika (1204,28). 

(c) The Duchy of Athens (1205-1460). * * 

(d} The PrinciPality of Avhzia (1265-2438). + 

(e) The County Palatme, of “Cepkfonis A117 
1488). 
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* . (f) @be Duchy of the y ee (1207-1566). 

4. “The Venetian Colonies if, Greece and Albania: 

“ (a) Crete (¥205-1669; tivo Cretan forts till 
AUTLF 
(8) Negroponte-(1209- 1470). 

(c) The Ionfan Islands (1206-14; and various 
dates from 1386 to 1797). 

(d) The Augean Colfnies: Tenedos, Tenos, 
“Mykonos, ZEgina, Northern Sporades, ete. (1875- 
83; and ‘Varieus date? from 1390 to 1715). 

-(e) The Colonies in Northern Greece: Pteleon, 
Lepanto, ‘Salonika (various dates from 1328 to 
1470). 

<f) The Coloni®tin the Morea: Modgn. Corin, 
-Nauplia, Monemvasia, ete. (Verious dates from 
1206 to 1540). 

(g) ‘The Venetian Revival in the Morea (1685— 
4715). 

- (A) The Albanior? Colonies (1205-15; and various 
dates from 1392 to 1471). 
: %, The Genoese Colonies: 

(a) The Black -Sea Colories: Cafla, La Tana, 
Palaclava, Soldaja, etc. {various dates from c, 1250 
to 1475). - 

(B) Smyria (1261-c. 1800; 344-1402). 

(c) Phoes, Chios- Sames, and Ikazia (various 
dates from 1275°ta 1840; 1346-1566). 

~d) “Lesbos (1833-36; 1355-4462). 

. 6, The Knights cf Rhodes (1809- 1522). 
«_Thvs,’in “re piace _om another, Latin domina- - 
tion, subsisted in the Near East from the creation 
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of the County of Edessa in 1098 to tH fall,ofPVenice 
and the consequent ‘loss ofsthe Ionian Iskaxds in 
1797. Even then’ Wrench rut ‘existed intér- 
mittently in some or all of the Ioftian Islants tj 
1814; in 1912 Italy oceupied™Bhode$ and twelve 
other islands of the Lower Aogean,*and in 1914 re- 
established herself at Valona, which Venice had 
held in 1690-91. Lat®® rule also’ took various 
forms: sometirfies that ofa feudal State, of-which* 
the Principality of Achaiats the Irest txample; 
sometimes that of a colony, such as Crete; awhile at 
Rhodes it prasented that of a military ant religious 
Order, and at Chies +e ore mdern type of a 
joint-steck, chartered compaapy4 But overywhre 
it had to face theUifficult problem of governing e@- 
race of different political aspirations and differext’ 
religion, which, in the Near East, is intépmixed 
with politics. Except in a few cases, such as te 
Gattilusj of Lesbos, the Latii® rulers remained 
the last aliens, whose hold ovet their subjects was, 
an artificial and unnatural creation of an age whieh 
regarded the Near East mych-as ‘our generation 
regards Africa—as so mueh territory to be park- 
tioned among European races. Consequently, to 
Greek writers, the Crusades assumed a very. different 
aspect frem that which they presented to Western 
historians, and the Turk was often weleomed by 
the subject populations a8 a relief frém the-La*in 
oppressor. The *whole history of Greece. mee 
foreign domination; ever. whe thaée dem*natj 

is at its lightest a and best, as in the ease of ‘the British 
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74 

m_ thegIgniar™ Islands and Cyprus, teaches that 
“tle Hegenes, like most peopl, prefer even a less 
competent Govgrfiment of teir own to the most 
: Qgneyvlent_adniinistration of aliens in race, religion, 
and traditions. *R&t there is no more romantic 
episode in histoty than that commemorated in the 
second part of ** Faust,” which wedded the feudal 
system with biblical and glassical lands, giving us 
Princes of Galilee and Princes of Achaia, Viscounts 
of Nazaréth end Dukes of Athens. 
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1. THE CRUSADIN@STALES IN ~ 
PALESTINE *% 


THE earliest Crusading State was the County of 
Edessa, the modern Urfattfounded by Baldwin I. - 
in, 1098, and at the time o* the Latin Conquest 
still ruled by a Greck Governor. Its brief existence 
was passed"in a continuous staté of wir, and its 
boundaries, which exterded. beyons*the Exephrates, 
were never fixed. The Prinéiality of Antiech 
had also, only Teurteen years earlier, formed a- 
nominal part of the Greek Empire, and it could, ° 
therefore, scarcely be wondered if thet Greek 
Princess Anna Comnena looked askanée upon the 
Crusaders, whose culture was’ Yar inferior to thit_, 
of the Byzantine Court, and who, on tficir way to_ 


snapped up the territories of Orthodox Christians. 
The Latin sovereigns of Jcrusalem, however, the 
first of whom was too modest to take.the title of 
king, were mostly eBove the average in character 
and intelligence. Godfrey of Bouulon and *his 
first two successors were lective ulers, and it was 
not till 1131 that the morfirchy becanse heréditary. 
Society was corstricted upon feudal -lines; the 
“Assizes of Jerusalem’. formed a-feddar code. 
from which Cyprus and Achaia “Subsequeiitly 
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“ borzo* ed the.r organization, but the coexistence of 
four -practically independent States—for, although 
tne Counts of Tripolis wer always lieges of the 
King of Jerusalem, the Princes of Antioch and 
the Counts of Eecssa merely recognized him as 
first of their “equals—formed one cause of the 
Frankish failure to hold Palestine against a well- 
organized enemy, directe by one man of consum- 
-mate-ability. Frankish Jerusalem was a limited 
monarchy, v-hose head had to consult his parlia- 
ment of magnates and whose policy was often 
uncermired by their mutual jealousies. In Latin 
Palestine, as in Vrankish Ereese, some inscrutable 
law of populatiou-made many baronig] ~families 
~ consist exclusively of daughters> and, as the Salic 
Egw did not prevail in the Holy Land, female in- 
fluence was a great factor in its government, partly 
because it interfered in appointments, and partly 
because the number of eligible heiresses encouraged 
_penniless“adventurérs, whose face was their fortune. 

~i peculiarity of society in the Crusading States 
was the much greater prominence of the middle 
class than in contemporary France and England. 
The Crusades were a commercial as. well as a 
religious and military undertaking; indeed, even 
before the first of thea, there was an Itcliza colony 
from Amalfi at J>rusalesa; colonies from Venice, 
Genoz. Pisa, aiid Marseiuies feiowed; we even find 
an “ Englsh quarter’” at Acre.” As the aristoc- 
~acy tee.me diminished by the constant wars, 
the wealthier members of the trading class were 
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admitted into its ranks, while, on the othe hand,” 
mixed marriages were commener in the bou~groisie 7 
owing to their closer contact with the natives. 
Hence arose a race of half-castes, know ar - 
poulains in Palestine and gaowdloi in Greece, 
who usually combined the vices, ruther than the 
virtues, of both stocks. Contemporary writers 
like Jacques de Vitry dcgict the poilains in very 
unflattering colSurs, as eficminate, juxuriouss idle, * 
timid, and despised by the Saracens, witn whom 
they were inclined to make peace_and frore whom 
they were réady to accept aid against ther felluw- 
Christians. They notorly discouraged the arrival 
of fresh bodies of Crusaders, because war interfercd 
with their businéSe> but, having no illusions about 
the Holy Land themselves, by their lives and shary 
practices disillusioned the enthusiastic pilgrims. 
Their dress and manners were Oriental, their 
motto: Ubi bene, ibi patria. Df a true-country - 
they were as destitute as any Levantine, who can 
speak six languages but call none his own. *. 
Except in wartime Christians end Moslems lived 
in harmony, and Frank barons and Moslem emirs 
were sometimes friends and even adopted brothers. 
Many Franks spoke- Arabic, and some of their 
coins bore-the name of Mohamed in Arabic for 
the better furtherance ef busi ss. Turks, as 
distinct from Moslem* ArabS, were few, as were tke 
Jews, who formed, as usual ap exclusively urban - 
_population. Benjamin of4Tudel& four 1 to hun- ~ 
dred of his countrymen in the ghetto at verusalem, 
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but'o: ly tweive at Bethlehem. Tyre and Acre, the 
chie® commercial ceptres, had the largest Jewish 
populatien, bet all the €rusading States con- 
-taircd under 5,000 Jexs, many of whom had come 
-from the South -rrance. They could not own 
land, but werc doctors and bankers, and at Jeru- 
salem had the monopoly of the dyeing trade. 
Palestine at the time o7 the Latin Kingdom was, 
indeed, a ‘“‘ promised iand,” where the vine, the 
olive, and the sugar~ane flourished although corn 
had te- be ‘imported. Dpon the Sea of Galilee 
fisherme’: still plied their craft, but there were 
few Frankish peasants. “Phe-chief manufactures 
were silk, “dyeing, mottery, and glass, and life was 
agreeable, if ‘neither very intiicetual nor very 
‘moral. The numerous castles which sprang up 
over the country, and the ruins of which still re- 
main, were enlivened by minstrels and dancers; 
there was. a considerable amount of high play 
in Couri_circles, and the brook Kishon witnessed 
tournaments, jike that held in Frankish Greece 
upon the Isthmus of Corinth, Yet the Holy Land 
sroduced one historica! masterpiece, the History 
of Williare- of Tyre, who dared to record the deeds 
and-misdeeds of his own contenporaries, men whom 
he had known <ntimately during his-'-=g career 
as dinlomatist,“C.urchn-an, royal tutor, and chan- 
elloc. The nobles beguile™ their leisure with 
- French yvomeances,-ard a knovtedge of law was 
~comn 9:. an mg them. “But the practice of pardon- — 
irg criminals on conaition that they made a pil- 
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grimage to the Holy Land and stayeu the-e. ended" 
to make it a convict statior. while the morcls of 
Acre were notorious. These defect: were-er hanced 
by the tremendous backgrcund of Gospel history- 
against which even the best u.-nien would have 
seemed a sinner. - - 
That the Latin rule should have lasted for 
99 years at Jerusalem—vrom 1099 to 1187—when 
Saladin’s victory at Hatin caused its first fall, ° 
and from 1229, when Freerick Ii. recovered 
the Holy City by the ‘‘ Bad Peace,” to 1239, 
and from 1248 to 1244, when the _Kharezmiens 
recaptured it, and- thct, -even then, it should 
have lingered on at Acre tilk*291, seems extra- 
ordinary when Wc consider the smallness of the 
Frankish garrison. Like the British in India, thé 
Franks were a mere handful of foreigners in the 
midst of a mass of native races. The paper 
strength of the royal army was-only 57% knights - 
and 5,025 foot-soldiers, besides “the. great Military . 
Orders of the Knights of St. John and the Templars, 
and the turcoples, or Moslem light cavalry. At 
Hattin Guy de Lusignam commanded no morc 
than 21,000 men; Baldwin I. had only-80 knights 
when he marched upon Edessa. But in the early 
days—ar>4—the Crusading S*atc> reached their 
greatest extension in 1121, whyi they s¥retched 
from El Arish ‘the viver°of Egypt,’ arid Akaba 
the’ Eloth ” of the First Book of Kinss, “o Mardin« 
_and Sehabachtana—the Franks” were Si aa 
and courageous, while their opporents were jm- 
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“morcl, vnwailike, and disunited. In Saladin’s 
“time-tie case was reversed; disunion sterilized 
the courage of-our Richard I. in his attempt to 
~ecoxer what nad beer lost; Frederick II. was a 
Crusader withott~Zaith and against his will; the 
Crusades of the saintly Louis IX. and of our 
soldierly Prince Edward were failures; and, after 
the fall of Antioch before Beibars, the Mameluke 
“Sultan of Egypt, and whe capture of Jaffa, the 
Kingdom of-Jerusalcu became a mere skeleton, 
albeit decked out with all the pomp and cireum- 
stauce of royalty at Tyre, the corojiation city, 
and with all the wealth of esrmerce at Acre, the 
royal fesidznce. Even long after the last, vestige 
of the kingdom had been lost by-tiie capture of the 
two castles of Tortosa and Chateau Pélerin, the 
Kings ‘of Cyprus assumed the crown of Jerusalem 
aj. Famagosta. From Queen Charlotte in 1485 
_the title nassed to. tie House of Savoy, the present 
_Italian dynasty, arid an Italian poet described the 
Lideration of “Jerusalem—an aspiration aceom- 
plished again in 1917, after.a Moslem occupation 
ef 673 years, by a British force. 
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2, THE KINGDOM O3“CYPRUS 


Cyprus, since 1878 practically and since 1914 
legally, a British possession, owed its erection into . 
a kingdom to an English“sovereign. Richa?d L., 
on his way to the Holy Laid ir 1f91, ‘learning 
that the ship which carried his sister and-hi fiance? 
had been inhospitably treated by Isaac Cémnenss, 
the self-styled “ Experér *“ of, Cyprus, Janded at 
“Limassol, speedily conquered #z island, with the 
,assistance of Guf de Lusignan, and left two 
justiciaries of his own as its governors, with an 
English force. An insurrection against the English 
* was easily suppressed, but Richard, intent on thy 
stege of Acre, sold the island to the Templars, vho 
proposed to ‘ exploit it as they explei#-2 their 
Syriah villages.” But a Cypriote rising sufficed 
to convince the Temples that +0 govern the island 
, On those principles would:-require larger powers: 
‘than they possessed. They handed it back to 
Richard, from whonr, in 1192, Guy de Lusigran, 
aving lezell chance of recovering the crewn of 
‘Jerusalem, after the election of /denry, (Aust of 
Champagne, purchases Cyprus on the same térms, 
and founded a dynasty, which’ lastec £& fearly 
three centuries, It is reiiarkable the t Boas 
act was to ask his former captor, Saladig, for bis 
~ a 
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advice €3 to ‘the best means of keeping his new 
kingdo.n, or “ lordsh‘p,’ for this ex- King of Jeru- 
salem styled himself “ Lord of Cyprus.” 

-. Cyprus was a Sree: “sland, but during the whole 
Frankish period “us history was, execpt at rare 
intervals, completcly detached from that of the 
rest of the Hellenic world and possessed special 
features of its own. It alls naturally into three 
epoct.s—that of prosperity down to the death of 
Peter I. in 1369. tha? of decline down to 1489, and 
that of dependence asa Venetian colony. The 
first Lus‘gnan, sovercign laid the foundations of the 
feudal system in the Aslme;-+he Franks became 
predominant in Cherch and State, the well-to-do 
Greeks were reduced to vassalagc; tne Greck peasants 
to serfdom. His brothcr and successor, Amaury, 
completed his work, organizing the Latin Church, 
introducing the feudal code of Jerusalem, and 
striving 4o.weaken the power of the nobles, none of 
whom-had the right of coinage, exercised by some 
o1 the barons in Palestine and Greece and by the 
knights of Rhodes. Thus Cyprus differed from 
call those countries in character: it was essentially 
a commervial, not a military, monarchy, more 
independent of the aristocracy and far more defen- | 
sible than aJer-sahm. Anxious to ~—sase” his 
auth: ‘ty, Amaany ‘perscaded the German Emperor 
t btsto,7 Gpén him in“1197he title of “ King of 
Cyprus,”? to » which he cdded ih 1798 the vain honour 
of Aig ¢ Jerusalem~’ by his marriage with the. 
widowed “Queen Isabella. This latter title, how- 
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ever, passed from the Uypriote crown at hf geathe 
in 1205, and was not reunited ewit' it till 1269. 
This double accession of nominal dignity Spfowed t 
be injurious to the real i® ests, ofe Cyprus, for 
the former distinction, involving the German 
Emperos;s suzerainty, Ied to 4he civil, “or 
‘“TLombard ” war betyeen the Germanophil, or 
“ Lombard ” party, and the Nationalists, while the , 
latter involved the Kings of Cyprys iw Syrian 
polities until the fall of Acre in 1991.6 That event 
was a blessing in disguisesto the Cyprictes? just &s 
the loss of+their sovercign’s Fren4h possessions 
was te the English, ®tausc tee Kings of Cypnis had 
no furtkes need, to concern fffemselves with the 
affairs of the phantom realm of Jerusalem, and 
consequently their island, like England after tif 
French wars, grew more and more Prosyrous, 
Commercial concessions, however, first to th® 
Genoese and then to the Venetjins, pPoged fatal 
to the national interests, because, they enaibicd these 
powerful mercantile communitics te become the 
real and, at last, the Ic§al rule¥s 6f the island, just, 
as, in our own day, commer@ial monopolies, granted 
to foreigners, have enabled them to oStain great 
influence in small Bafkan States. With he actes- 
sion of PEL., the most valiaet Gthe Lusjgnans, 
Cyprus embarked upon a forcigns pojicy aqven: 
ture, which contrastel wit) the concent*ation of 
the’ two previous” generatiSns® - hiqness df*nirs, 
His intervention in Cilici& won fo prifs il 
1448 the fortress of Gor’igos; and the offer of ¢He 
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“efown. ef Lesser, or Cilieian, Armenia, the scene 
of the recent macsacres. In his zeal for the re- 
covery of the F. “oly Lang, he even travelled as far 
~as London, and he >=. assassinated on his way to 
assume the Armenian throne. One of those futile 
questions of precedence, dear to diplomatists, 
which occurred at the coronation of Pcter II. at 
-Famagosta in 1872 led #0 a quarvel between the 
Genoese «onsul and the Venetian baily, the sack 
of the Genoess warehouses, and the King’s capture 
by. she “pcignant Genoese. Part of his ransom 
was the cession of Famagosta, the ~commercial 
capitab of -the islaz ad- which, © in Genoese bands, 
became the c%ief emporium of _the Levant, and 
was secured in its monopoly by a clause in the treaty 
preventing the Kings of Cyprus from creating 
another pot to compete with it. His uncle and 
_ Successor, James le then a hostage at Genoa, was 
“not releasca till he had guaranteed the Genoese 
pcssession of this coveted place, and the loss of 
the richest city in Cyprus was scarcely compen- 
sated by the acquisition of tie barren title of “ King 
of Armenia” in 1393,"0n the death of Leo VI., 
the last native sovereign. Thenceforth the Kings 
ofe Cyprus wore the three crowns of Cyptiies 
Jerusabem, ind -Arrienia, although o: ue former 
Armgninn kingdom they he'd nothing except 
Gor igos. James I.’s- son Janus, born (as his 
» nam” iy’ lio“ted) .a captive at Genoa, was taken 
efptive b» the Sultan of Egypt, upon whosee 
coumtry be had encouraged piratical raids, and 
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the Cypriote tieaniee was thenceforth” hurdened 
by an Egyptian tribute. *% . « ie 
- In the next reign, that of John K,, a tew pheno- 
menon, remarked also athe same, time if the 
Morea, appeared—the revival “f, Hellenism. O: 
this the chief instrument was -Queen Heten, 
daughter of the Greek,‘ Despot” of Mistra, and 
the real poweg behind the Cypriote throne, who 
naturally favoured the cl&ims of the Grgck*clergy” 
to supremacy over the hith€rtoonfinant Roman 
Church. Qn the death gf JohnII. adzt@ek haff- 
caste, the kastard James IL., aidedeby the Sutan. 
of Egypt, drove ea? thc ‘ypung Queen Charlotte 
and here feeble husband, Inguis pf Savoy, and 
in 1464 recaptufed Famagosta (held since 1447 
_by the Genoese Bank of St. George), ang thas ' 
abolished the Genoese commercial mongpolyy But, 
if he had. thus rid his cougtry of one Italien 
Republic, he prepared the way for theéntrusich of-‘ 
another by his marriage with Catherjnéorngro, . 
niece of a wealthy Venetian sugar-pjanter resident 
in Cyprus and adopted daughter of Venice. His 
premature death, speedilyafollowed by that of h& 
posthumous child, James 4II., left lfis Venetian 


idow nominal Qu&en, but the Republic aetnal 
“reget 1489, the latter“ac@Mireg the pominal 
sovereignty of the igland Ziso. , 

When Cyprus bewme *2 Venetian clony, its 
prosperity was’ aftady on the Yowngygd,. -It was* 
still burdened with the Pgyptian teiuté ws yas” 
British Cyprus with the ‘vurkish *tribhte bgfere 
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1914; its salt-pans alone were productive of revenue, 
and the Venctiars ix: vain tried by colonization 
to remedy its Uarrenness and depopulation. The 
Venetian administrat* 1 was unpopular; its tithe 
policy was harsh; it exacted forced labour from the 
pevple, while the descendants of the old French 
nobility treated their serfs.as slaves. These facts 
explain the welcome accorded by ths Greeks to the 
Turks when, in 1570, 2 Turkish fleet appeared off 
the island. Wikcsia, the Venetian capital, speedily 
fcil,- but F-magosta held out till August 1, 1571, 
anu then yiel@zd only to famine. Tke-last days of 
Venetian Cyprus, #ko” thosé 7? Venetian Begro- 
ponte, were eanobied by the heroism ~F Fama- 
gosta’s heroic defender, Bragadino, who was flayed 
auve.~ The Greeks found that they had only ex- 
chang-d or fiseal tyranny for another more rapa- 
cious, but Cyprus remained Turkish till the Con- 
ver.tion Qf°1878 placed it under the administra- 
tion ofa colonial Power greater and juster than 
Venice, but hampered with similar difficulties. 
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3. THE FRANKISH. STATES IN . 
GREECE™ 


Tur Frankish States in Greece were, with one 
exception (the island founty of Cephalonia), the 
products of the Fourth Crdt\ade, which was diverted * 
from its ostensible object to Bac cgnquest &nd parti- 
tion of the Byzantine Empire. Although the Latén 
Empire, whigh replaced the Byzaptine- at ton-_ 
stantinople, lastcdygmlyafifty-seven years, some of 
the othe Frankish and Veneigan ercations; whch 
sprang from thisCrusade, lasted for over two and 
even three centuries, and survivals of them may * 
still be found in the descendants of Italian families 
among the Cyclades. 


(a) The Latin Empire of Constantinople, or of 
Romanias 7 * - - 
The Latin Empire,,of, which Baldwin, Count of 
Flanders, was the first Enyperor, lay almost wholly 
outside the limits of Greece’ The deecsof partition 
had assigned to the Katin Emperor one-fourth gf the 
“pyssineimpire, but marty af his ‘possessions 
existed only on*paper. 4m Abia Minor lar3e terri- 
tories were awarded, to Aim, but “before Ite had 
time or force towsscupy thim,«two Ggee:: Empires« 
those of Nice and Trebzond,* hag Marien, theres 


of which the latter survived by eigh? years’ the 
= a € 


a 
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“Turkis a conqvest of Constaitinople, and the former 
“in th “econd. generation ‘submerged the ephemeral 
Latin throne, and developea into the restored 
Byzantine Eripire. B-Idwin I. might create one 
“of his magnater—Count Louis of Blois, who was 
nephew of the ixing of England, Duke of Nice, and 
another, Etienne du Perche, Duke of Philadelphia; 
but those Frank duchics ‘lasted but one season. 
- By the irony of fate tk” Bulgarians, those eternal 
enemies uf tk2 Greckr saved the Hellenism of Asia 
Minor bv their attack upon the Latin Empire in 
_Europe; ‘ne only Frenen Duke of Nice fell in an 
ambuscade before Philippop-lis, which had_ been 
erected intd another lemish duchy under_Renier 
de Trit; Baldwin was captured +y the victorious 
Bulgarians, and to this day his end is uncertain. 
A ruined tower of Trnovo, the medieval Bulgarian 
capital, prescrves the name of the first Latin 
.Emperor. The Latin Empire in Europe probably 
extended as far west as the River Nestos, the boun- 
dary of “the“modern Greek kingdom fixed in 1913; 
while of the islands which. fell to the Imperial 
share the most important from its strategic position 
was Lemnos, whose ‘2udal lords, the Venetian 
Navigajosi, bore with the titleof Grand Duke the 
dignity of Lord Higt. Admiral of Romanie—Dav" 
alike in‘Asia Mir: and ir Thraeg ine Latin Empire 
speed?y shrank. Baldw'n’s bySther and successor, 
Uenry, th: ablest of the Latin-Enperors, had to 
face tue “iff ultiec of o»ganizing the new Empire 
ecelesiastic ily and pslitically, and already the 
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numbers of the Latin conquerors ian 20 devline. 
Many returned to their “native | lands; ménv x who” 
remained were childless, or had caly female chiil- 
dren, and this, combined *jth the Tendency ‘ef the 
returning exiles to give their healy“acquired fiefs" 
to the Roman Church, threatened to deprive the 
new Empire of its defenders, and called for rigorous 
Measures against auch nequexts: The creation of 
the Lombard Isingdom o:t8alonika led to ar awk-* 
ward question of suzerainty With.thetEmiperor and 
provided the Grecks with the unedifyipgapectaele 
of Latin djgunion; whilé in Epeirgs ¥ Michadh I., 
a bastard of the HarscrofsAngelos, had founded a 
ee Despotat,” or Principality, which Tormed tthe 
: rallying-point &* Hellenism in Burope, as the 
Empire of Nice was of Hellenism in Asia. Like 
his brother, Henry left no son, but wgs sugeeeded 
by his brother-in-law, Peter of Couftenay, who, 
while marching to Constantihaple by jand, swas 
attacked by Theodore, “ Despct ’’ of Efeiros, and 
died in an Epeirote prison. His widow, Yolande, 
acted as regent till hey dgath, when her second son, 
Robert, arrived to takg the Imperial crow: 
Upon the succession of this younger brother, 
Baldwin II., a mere doy, the situation of the Empire 
wareceritiel that John of Brierme, formerly King 
of Jerusalem, was appoirtee | Epiperor for life, but 
that octogenarian warriot could ndt prevelit the 
decline of an Siepie which) like thateof che Balaio- 
_ logoi two centuries later, ad slirunk2o trenarrow 
limits of the capital and awmall strip "of territery 
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“yourd it. Baldwin II. was the last of the Latin 
“Emporers wh actually rugned. He raised money 
by pawning relics, of which Byzantium was then 
more productive than_¢” military qualities; but his 
“Empire exisied’-nerely because of the mutual 
rivalries of the Bulgarians, then the dominant 
Power in the Balkans (who swallowed up the 
Flemish duchy of Philippopolis in, 1285), of the 
Greeks of Nice and of ase Greeks of Epeiros, the 
last of wnon: had ec squered the Latin Kingdom 
of Salovika in 1228, transformed it into a Greek 
_Empire, but seen it merged i in the stranger Nicene 
Empire in 1246 by the stronz-Emperor, John IIL. 
(Vctatzes). All ideo of regaining what had been 
lost in Asia was abandoned; cvzi in Europe the 
Nicene frontier was little more than twenty miles 
from the Latin capital. The successor of Vatatzes, 
Theodore li. (Laskaris), was a nervous “ intel- 
_lectal,”-apd it was reserved for Michael VIII. 
(Palaiologos) and~his gencral Strategopoulos to 
ena the Latin Empire i in 1261 and restore the Greek 
throne at Constantinople. Baldwin II. fled to 
Western Europe, where the barren title of Latin 
Emperor servived till -he death of its last holder, 
Jacques de Baux, in 1883, 
pee oS 
. rb) Tre hee Kingdom of Salonika. 
~The Greek lands in Turope were divided, with 
-the exception of the .slands ‘2-z¢wed upon the 
~ Latin Er-pia ..-betwveen the Crusaders, whose leader , 
was Bonif~ce, Marqui‘ of Montferrat, and Venice. 
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Boniface became King of Salonika,and“his Ring- 
dom, nominally dependent upon the Iatin Em@eror,” 
embraced Macedonia, Thessaly, -and much of 
Continental Greece, incluSjng Athtns. Bo?ifase 
proceeded to parcel out his dozsiniéns into fiefs, 
meeting with no resistance from the Greeks, whose 
only leader, Leon Sgouros of Nauplia, declined to 
imitate Leonidas by holding Thermopyle. But 
of all the creations of the Qyurth Crusade the Latin“ 
Kingdom of Salonika wa. the thost” fleeting, 
although Boniface, whose wife was wide~s of the 
Greek Emperor, Isaac II., engeavouyed fo cultivate. 
the friendship ofis Greek subjects. From the 
outset~his and his Lombai# nobles” relficténce 
to acknowledge™the overlordship of the Latin 
Empire was a source of weakness, and his easly 
death at the hands of the Bulgarians, who_all but 
captured his capital, placed the young kingdam 
under the nominal rule of a boy «f barely wo ysars..’ 
the regency of a woman, and,fKe real power of her. 
baily, the ambitious Count of Biandrate. After 
his retirement and dusigg theabsence of the young 
king in Italy, Theodore Angelos of Epeiros easity 
occupied Salonika, which is last nventioned as 
Lombard in May, ¥223. An attempt to recapture 
thekgd<fi“failed, but the,ropal tjtle figured in 
the heraldry of Dh West’ ci#"13207 . 


a a 
We Duck. of Athers. 
One of Boniface’s truSted comraues, *O¢hon de 
la Roche, a Burgundian noble, received, in 1205, 
~ an rg 
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Atkens cad Thebes with tue title of Sire, or, as his 
~ Greck subjects called-hin, Megaskyr (‘‘ great lord”’), 
and witha territory that would have seemed large 
to -athenian” statesr~n of classic times. The 
"history of Frank*h Athens falls into three periods: 
(i-) the French, (ii.) the Catalan, (iii.) the Florentine. 
During the first, which lasted down to the Battle 
of the Kephisos in 1311, Athens was more prosper- 
- ous than she had beer” or was again, for centuries, 
As the rewacd of hi’ aid, Othon received Nauplia 
end Axsos.as fiefs of the Principality of Achaia; 
_.his* nephew and suecessor, Guy I-.saw Thebes 
become once again. a_fovris=z commercial city, 
as“it had been befors the Sicilian invasiop ef 1147, 
where the silk manufacture was still carried on; 
and the defeat of Frankish Athens by Frankish 
Sparta at the Battle of “‘ the Walnut Mountain” 
in 1258, and his subsequent summons before 
. Loris IX- of Franee for a breach of the feudal code, 
led to his promotion by the latter to the rank of 
“Duke” of Athens—a name immortalized by 
Dante, Boccaccio, Chaucer, and Shakespeare, 
-vho by a poetic anachrcuism transferred to Theseus 
the title of-the medie: al rulers of the classic city. 
Under his. grandson, Guy IZ, Frankish Athens 
reached its zenith of prosperity. <Th2 eusae of 
St.-Omer at Thebes,~.t which jue tower still re- 
n.ains, could have cont” ined-an Emperor and his 
“Court, and its wall: vere deeviatca with fresedes 
“represen”, ing sche conqueé.t of the Holy Land. The, 
Dake was‘ one of the noblest men in all Romania 
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who was not a king, and, eke one of ‘the tichest ” 
his coming of age was long femamberee? The upiet. 
dour of the Theban Court and the e2cellent#rench 
spoken at Athens struck Paitors from the Westy 
Guy II. was also regent of theycek Duchy of ° 
Neopatras, the classie Hypate, and his authoriay 
thus stretched from the Morea to Thessaly. But 
he died withou* an hcir of _his body in 1808, and 
his cousin, Walter of BrienNs, who succeeded” him, © 
fell, owing to his recklessnets, an js, in the 
swamps of the Kephisos, hefore the Catale»Grand 
Company, wach, after serving the Avagongse Keng, 
of Siaily against ~aG Sngevins and the Greek 
Emperc>-sgainst,the Turks, hat been peremptorily 
dismissed from his employ by the new Duke of 
Athens. Few Frankish nobles survived that, fatel 
battle; their widows became the wives of thg rough 
soldiers of fortune whom a single day’ s work had 
made masters of “ the pleasaurice of the Latins.” 

The victors had no one in their ranks capable of 
ruling the duchy, which an extraordinary stroke 
of fortune had placed ateakeir disposal. They soon 
realized that it would béSto their advantage to” 
connect their Greek conquest with Some great 
reigning Oe and ‘naturally turned tg theix qld 
employer, ¥ ick IT. of, Sieily$, begging | him to 
send one of his sds to réseBver them. For facil 
next sixty-five years the Sésilian dynasty. provided 
absentee dukeS Tor"the Catafaii Ducky of Athens, “ 

-who were represented at Thebes, its capitak by a ‘ 
vicar-general. An elaborateeystemvf local govern- 
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_mene was introduced, the “ Customs ” of Barcelona 
suppianted tl: “ Asses of Romania,” and Catalan 
became: the oficial language. The Greeks were 
treated as an iaferior rec during most of the Catalan 
“period; the Argiv= > fortresses alone remained to the 
family of Brienne. Soon those doughty warriors, 
by conquering most of the former dominions of the 
Thessalian Angeloi, enabled their Sicilian lord to 
assume the double title 2 Duke of Athens and Neo- 
Lea borne_by he ’..ings of Aragon long after the 
tivo _Cctzle1 Dugchies had passed away. In vain 
~-Vorg Walte~ of Brienne sought t>-recover his 
lost heritage; he fell-figlting-gainst our Black 
Prince at Poitiers? nis Argive castles-end his 
Athenian claims descended to the family of 
Fnghien, whose last representative sold Argos 
and Nauplia to Venice in 1388. Gradually, under 
pressure of the Turkish peril, the Papacy came 
to recognize the Catalan conquest and pronounce 
its_benediction upor those “sons of perdition.” 
But the new generation no longer possessed the 
martial qualities -f the-~-tors of the Kephisos,. 
while the death of Fre ierick III. of Sicily, their 
Duke, in 1877, led to a disputed succession between 
his daughter and Pedro IV. of Aragon. The 
Sicilian. party in the duchies foun’ wupport trom 
uc Navarrese Compa-y, a lat-» reproduction of 
waat the Catatans ther selves had been, but the 
‘ cascle of /thens, ’ 7 ae famous’ Axropolis, held 
“out_for Pear; wno described it as “ the’ most - 
precious jwel that evists in the world, and ‘such 
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that all the kings of Christendom fogetner could , 
in vain imitate.” Mcarwhile, the “Acciajudli of . 
Florence had obtained lands and iflueges in the 
Morea, and from Akrocczinth Netio Acciajugii . 
deseended upon Athens and in 2488 occupied the 
“castle of Athens.” The Catalans vanished frem 
history almost as completely as the French had 
done; in truly modern fashion, a family of bankers 
succeeded to the men-at-aings, as the men-at"arms 
had succeeded to the men ux noble pith. King 
Ladislaus of Naples conferred upgn Nexio-the title 
of “ Duke ”’-@f Athens, but the Tuzkish captare= 
bf the. Catalan @eunty: cf Salona, fhe classic 
Amphissa, and, the western, at the Marquisate” of 
Boudonitza was the northern, bulwark of Athens, 
was a sign of the ultimate fate of his duchy... - 
The Greeks of Athens had now recovered their 
national consciousness, and upgp Nerio’s dgath the 
Metropolitan calted in the Ticks: Theveapon Zhe 
governor of the “ castle’? sumraoned the Veneti: 
of Negroponte, and Athens became, under the name 
of “Sythines,” a Veretian ep>ny, whose chief 
marvel was the “ Church of St. Mary,” the famous 
Parthenon, then a Cathol: cathedrai. Nerio’s 
bastard, Antonio I., shimself half a Greek, starved 
out thie VencC2m garrison, and, by; his, statesman- 
ship maintained ai\dst thegsing tide of Turken” 
successes the practical éndep,:ndence of his Athenian. 
Duchy. His Couzt Mi the P. rpylaa wys the rcsort 
of Florentine families, and the Atiman “higtary 
of the time abounds with Tuscan names. Athens 
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was herseif again, the Arno and the Ilissos had met 
“togeCacr? Bit Aptonio’s successors were not of 
his mettle, wh‘le the Turkish peril drew nearer. 
Qn Fane 4, 1256, the urks occupied the town of 
“Athens, but fhe --“kropolis under Franco Acciajuoli 
held out till Thebes, with the rest of Bceotia, was 
offered to the Duke if he would surrender. Franco 
li lingered on as “ Lord of Thebes ” till in 1460 the 
“rumour of a plot to r” tore him to Athens made 
Mohamnied TI. arde’ nis execution. Thebes and 
tue rest of ‘Beeotia then became Turkish. The 
-brie* Venetiea occupation of the ety of Athens 
in 1466 ‘and of the sity” ard ferypolis by Morosini 
in 1687-88 + were meé incidents in the long Turkish 
domination. But their ancestors“and their monu- 
ments obtained for the Athenians from their cul- 
tured conqueror humane treatment and various 
privileges, which were some compensation for the 
los* of tho. brillient “Court and prosperity of the 
Frankish"period. - 


(d) The Principality of Achaia. 
- Shortly before the -upture of Constantinople, 
Geoffroi de@Villchardor in, nephew of the Chronicler 
of the Conquest, had been dréven by bad weather 
into the Messcnjen port of Modo During the 
w-iater*of 1264 he batsqXed a lot magnate in one 
cf those quatrels whih characterized medieval 
*Greeve, andaseeing t¥at the “eca was rich and 
* defences, made nisSway to Boniface’s ‘head-, 
quarters and asked pis old friend, Guillaume de 
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Champlitte, to aid him in-conquering it, promising 
to recognize the latter as his overlord. The twe 
comrades, with a handful “of men, won the Morea 
in a single battle; here and t.:ere.a resalute warric. 
held out—Sgouros at Corinth, Nav, lia, and Argos; 
the three hereditary archontes of Monemvasia at 
that Greek Gibraltar; ~Chamaretos in Lakonia; 
Doxapatrés in his Arcadian castle—but Innocent 
IH. could greet Champlit as “Prince of all 
Achaia.” Champlitte, howeve.; rczalled home by. 
the death of his brother, -died om the way, end 
Villehardouin; ‘acting_as baily-of the next-of-Kin, © 
organized the principality “en feudal Fnés,. and 
managed *9 prevent the heir from ertiving within 
- the time allowed by the feudal law. Thus by 
chicanery, punished in the next generatior, hé 
became Prince of Achaia. His elder sor, Groffroi 
II., increased the prosperity of-the Morea—o his 
Court, with its retinue of “dighty knights with 
golden spurs,” cavaliers flockec from Erance; ovt 
of the confiscated funds of the clergy, who had 
refused to do military —iceftr their fiefs, he 
built the castle of Chloumov“#i, or Castel Tornese 
(so called from the tornesi, or coins of Tours, after- 
wards minted there), which still stands’a noble 
ruin, The capn~l_was at the prevent. village of 
Andravida, when ti> Pring was-nok residing-Zu _ 
La Crémonie, as the Franks called Lacedxmonia; 
Kalamata was his family fief. .'Chere “is brotner 
William was born, a crafty but recaless pre, 
the central figure of Frankish @reece; whosnaugu-~ 
& 
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tated his warlike reign by the capture of Monem- 
~asia, built Mistri, “che medieval Sparta, to over- 
awe the Slavs. of Taygetes and the restless Mainates; 
wat by his tard | marriege with an Epeirote princess 
became involve . in the mutual quarrels of the rival 
Greek States of Epeiros and Nice; was captured 
by the forces of the latte~ at the Battle of Pela- 
gonia, and, in 1262, after three years’ imprisonment, 
obtained his freedom: y ceding to the then restored 
Byzantine! Emp*%e tue three castles of Monemvasia, 
Maina, ava Mistxé. This fatal act, which paved the 
‘way fe~ the restoration of Greck iifuence in the 
Morea, wes debated st a High < court held at Nikli,* 
a veritable ‘Laces’ Parliament,’ because the 
Battle of Pelagonia had left most of the baronies 
‘in tke possession of the widows of the slain or 
the wives“of the prisoners. In such an assembly 
Vonjcs-! sentiment naturally prevailed over 
reasons 01 State, aespite the scriptural argument 
ofthe Duke ef At.iens, that ‘‘ it were better that 
one man sheuld dic for the people.” From that 
moment a Byzén-ine~z-“vince, with its capital 
at Mistré, was estat ‘shed, and Frankish power 
began to dectine: 

The tiansference- of the stizerainty over Achaia 
fromthe exit Eatin Empergy’.v Charles 1. of 
_aziou and Naples >- 1267 ad the marriage of 
William's daughter, JsabeHa, to_Charles’s second 
son, by. Ww “ting, thf fortunes Of the principality 
we the Ni Yeapolitan Angevins, were another 
“cause . evil to the flourishing Frankish State. 
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Upon William’s death in 1278 vharies IL, an 
absentee, became botl. Prince ard suzerain of 
Achaia, which he governed by der-uties. who, when 
foreigners, were unpopular with the Frénk‘sh 
nobility, strongly attached to it: privileges. hc 
widowed Princess Isabella, however, maried 
Florent d’Avesnes, brother of the Count of Hainault, 
in 1289, and he thus became Prince of Achaia. 
The Flemings were ins nt, although the land 
waxed “‘ fat and plenteous 1. all-things *; nor were 
the Piedmontese, who came with Iscbcls third 
husband, Philip of Savoy, more }-loved. “Spon 
. the deposition ¢!-the Sayoyard Prince and his 
wife by-their, suzerain the goernment relapsed to 
the Angevins Gf Naples, the Morea experienced 
the misfortune of a disputed succession, in wh*zh - 
the Catalans of Athens took part, and the last 
Villehardouin princess died a-nrisoner in the Castel 
dell’ Uovo at Naples. Du:.ng the ‘ntzrnal-con- 
vulsions of the fourteenth e-ntury the Byzantine 
province grew stronger and was better governed 
than the Frankish principalit:-, especially when, 
after 1848, it became the -ustom to send a younger 
member of the Imperial 1. mily as “‘ Despot ” for 
life to Mistré, whose splendid Byzantine churches 
still testify its importance in -the last century 
before the Tucvish cecum 2st. The two lc 
flourishing cities of Greec : were onve more Athens 
and Sparta—u-2 <iithens of the Acciajuol’; th. 
Sparta of the Palaiologoi:” »feanw i.e, pist_as the 
Catalans had won a duchy out- of Athens, 30 
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the Navarrese Company at the end of the four- 
teenth cemury 2btained the Principality of Achaia, 
with And~onsa ir Messenig-as their capital. After 
the _dcath of Pedro de Se. Superan, in 1402, his 
Yidow’s nephew, ¥* 1e Genoese Centurione Zaccaria, 
deprived St. Superan’s children of their birthright 
after the precedent of the first Villehardouin, and 
in 1404 received from the King of Naples the title 
of Prince of Achaia. J” was reserved for Con- 
stantine Palaiqoges (“.cerwards last Emperor of 
Constan‘irop’e) and his brother Thomas to end 
the Pzankish ‘principality. In 1430. Centurione 
bestowed «upon 'Shomas ~shat-<cemaincd of it, 
togetner with his dau, her's hand, merely getaining 
his family barony of Kyparissia aiid the princely 
-tith, In 1482 he died, leaving a bastard to dispute 
the Greek claims. But the Greek reconquest 
came too late: in 1461 the last vestige of Greek 
“rule over thn Morea isappeared before the all- 
~conquering Turk, Whese arms stopped only at the 
boundaries of the Venetian colonics. 


-~  (e) The County Pale ine of Cephalonia. 

Even before the Fourt’1 Crusade, in 1194, Matteo 
Orsini, an Avulian scion of the greet Roman family, 

- had made himself master of the islar73 of Cepha- 
ead Zante. After, venice Sccupied Corfi, 
in-1206, the Cott of Ce] salonia prudently recog- 
mized ier suzesainty, “ay afte: Mer “us. disappear 
ance from-tha. “blaftd ‘criasferred his allegiance to 
the powerful Priace of Achaia. His son Richard» 
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successor of Odysseus ~in Ithaka,. the ‘medieval _ 
Val di Compare, which apreers in a document. of 
his reign by its classic fame, played a -ccaspicuous 
part alike in Corfu’ and Achaia, of which ne.was 
respectively captain-general anc baily; his grana- 
son, John I., was the villain par excellence of 
Frankish Greece. Another member of this un- 
scrupulous family, Count. Nicholas, by the_murder 
of his nephew, the “ De: ot” Thomas_of Epeiros, 
in 1318, extinguished the main “ine-of the Angeloi, - 
occupied. Arta, assumed the name of ““Angelo- 
Comnenos?*the Orthodox-religion, and-the title 
of “ Despot,” oniy'to fail by the Land of his brother, 
John F. Like the great criminals of the Italian 
Renaissance, this Hellenized Italian was a patron 
of Greek literature; at his command a pa*aphiase ~ 
‘of Homer by Constantine Hermoniaxos was com- 
posed (which has been published by_Lesrand*), 
while the present writer hus seen ii the famous’ 
Church of Our Lady of Coi‘solation, at “ the Old- 
Epeirote capital”’t of Arta the two bears, which ~ 
were emblems of the bous-, with an inscription 
recording the Orsini—...1e of the most curious 
monuments of the Latin Drient, which fulfils the ~ 
Virgilian prophecy of the union of Italy .nd Epeiros. 
@His luckless~ an was the last o2 she Orsini to rule - 
over Epeiros, wich thes vecame partly S~“uian 
and partly Albaniar, wh.le he was himself the last 
Orsini Count of Cephalon‘, which- in 1824, was. 
“In Bibliothéque grecque vulgaire., vol. v. eas 
19 dane? the author's article in the Morring Post for May 16, 
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erinexed- by the Angevirs to Achaia. In 1857, 
however, the count was vestawed by them upon 
Leonardé 'Pocco of Benev “nto, who united Levkas 
(ox Sta. Mavrai withthe other three islands, styling 
himself from it “Duke of Leucadia,” and founded 
a family, which only became extinct at Naples by 
the death of the Duca della-Regina in 1908. His 
son, Carlo L. (Tocco), revived the former continental 
dominior of the Orsini,, 1d both he and his master- 
- ful wife, a darghtcr 6 the first Florentine Duke of 
Athens, weve regarded as the leading figures of 
F-ankisl-Greece. Fre'ssart praised her magnificent 
hospitality end Gesorjbed “her Cephalonian Court 
as a second fairyland. But upor. his death, 
without legitimate sons, family dissensions intro- 
-° aiced the Turks; Joannina fell in 1480, to remain 
Turkish -till-1913; in 1479 the Turks annexed 
_ Leonartolil. (Toce*)'s four islands and Vonitza 
on the Ambtakian JuitAris last fragment of conti- 
~ nental terrijorx. Eis brother, Antonio, tem- 
porarily recoxcred Cephalonia and Zante, but 
these islands fell “ctintety into the hands of 
the Venetians. The To.co family, however, con- 
tinued to flourish in exi'e, if such it could be called, 
at Naples, und of it, alone of these Latin dynasties, 

-_ there is preserve" “a series of familv portraits. © 

_ (f) The Duchy f the. Archipelago. 

To the enterprise rt. private citizens was left 
the +--k ‘of oceupying the islands of the Egean. 
In the “lizabéthan manner, Marco Sanudo, a 
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nephew of the old Doge, Dandolo, ~ith-a band of 
kindred adventurers, deg¢cnded upon the Cyclades, 
and at Naxos, in 12C7, founded « duchy, which wes, 
except Crete, the most durable creation cf the 
Fourth Crusade. While he kert Na~os for himesif- 
he assigned other islands to his counrades; thus the 
Barozzi obtained the volcano of Santorin, the 
Quirini Stampalia, the Ghisi Tenos and Skyros. 
Although a Venetian, Sa-ndo did homage to the- 
Latin Emperor, Henry. . ch insu Laon built 
himself a feudal castle—of ~7hich we ‘nave an excel- 
lent ‘speciinen at Andros’ -sometimes, cs in Paros, 
using classical buildings for tne purpose in approved 
Latif style. The duchy wa inuch-cripplec by the 
triumphant érv‘se of Licario, a Letin knight made 
Byzantine admiral; but the dynasties of Sanudo. 
and Ghisi survived the Greek revival vintil, in 
1390, the latter bequeathed 'T'enos und Mykonos 
to Venice, which held “ the P+.pe’s islane ** 57 Tenos, . 
as it was called from its 1.2:ge Catholic population, 
down to 1715, while in 1883 the niurter of N‘zcolé 
dalle Carecri, a great Eubeean baron, who had 
inherited the Duchy of tke Archipelago in the female 
line by his father’s marriage with the heiress of the 
Sanudo family, installed the usurper. Francesco 
Crispo, a Lombard of Veron2se origin, on the cacal 
throne. The dynasty of Crispo lasted. till fhe 
Turkish conquest in 1766, -vhen this r--aantic 
State was eenferréd upon » Jewish favourite af 
the Sultan, Jeseph Nasi, 7. absent: who governed: 
the “isles of Greece” through anoth...- Jew, 
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Franeesec Comonello. On-Nasi’s death, in 1579, 
“the duchy wis annexed -to the Turkish Empire, 
bat one petty Latin dynasty, the Gozzadini of 
Bologna, ruled over seve 2 small islands as late as 
41677, Nowhcve ir-Greece has Latin rule left so 
many traces, in religion, race, and language, as in 
the former Duchy of the Archipelago. But to 
the last the Latins were a foreign garrison, and 
-their eifferences with th~ Greeks did not disappear 
when they cetsed to Fa dominant minority. 
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4. THE VENETIAN GOLO@NIES "IN . 
GREECE AND ALBANIA. 


(€) Crete. 
Bestbes the Kingdom.pof Salonika, Beniface- 
claimed possession of Cros. whick* th® Emperor 
Alexios IV. had “ given of promis,’ to_him-in 
1208. Venice, on August 12° 12047 purchased 
from him “the gaeat Greek island,” and thus begin 
the Icngest of her Greek accasitions, ind als-the 
most costly. ~ From the outset ste had to fight 
with her rival Genoa, at whose instigation an adven- 
turer, Enrico Pescatore, had landed in the“island. 
When the Genoese danger wad been fispelled, 
Crete was partitioned into fiels, of two*@llds, one 
reserved for Venetian nobis. the othea#or Vene- 
tian burgesses, and divided admifiistratively7into 
six provinces, or sestjeri, based upon the similar 
system still existing at Venice. In order to stimue 
late local patriotism the colonists of each province 
all came from the same division of the metropolis. 
At the head gf the colony wis a duke, appointtd, 
according to tie,usual Venetian system, for only. 
two years, and resident af Candia;-he was aSisted 
by two coueiNers and a greater and lesser counci™ 
of the colonists. But in Ca Veniadtat “once found 
” that she had to reckon with the mast warlikd} popr- 
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lation of thc Levant. Ansurrection succeeded 
‘“nsurzection, just as_hapyened in the nineteenth 
century.under the Turks. Venetians sometimes 
assisted the insurgents against their own mother- 
wountry; the first Guke of the Archipelago aspired 
to-be “‘ King of Crete”; and in 1363 the most 
serious of all Cretan risings was headed by Venetian 
colonists. Moreover, after the reconquest of the 
island from the Saraer“s by Nikephoros Phokas, 
the Byzantine Goyerp’..ent had sent there a number 
of military <olonists, Whose descendants furnished 
leadesto ‘he natives ot that notoriousiy difficult 
country. . There, was, howevcr,a long period of 
pedze after this lac*“surrection, and as. long as 
Cyprus was Vetfetian it was regaréed as a bulwark _ 
. of Crete. Meanwhile, the old feudal system of 
militar} seryice had fallen into abeyance, and when 
Foscarifii wes sent -on his celebrated mission to 
reform aes, vested interests and the Orthodox 
Church *-oved stubsorn obstacles. The popula- 


, 


tion dirnini’ hed, the island cost more than it 
yielded, and the Cretans avowed their preference 
-for Turkish rule. In 1¢89, after a war of nearly 

~ twenty-five years, “Troy’s rival,” Candia, fell, 
and only “he three forcresses of Grabusa, the island 

in Suda Bay, an4 Spinalonga rema*ned Venetian, 
_—the firrt till 2691, the tro last GUL i715. Venetian 
~ule is still com.aemo-ated in Crete by many 

” morcaments; the mcst_populsrof later Greek poems, 

~ « Brotékrito.,” sErai.g from Venetian Crete, which 
~7as aiso.the birthplace of the painter El Greco,” 
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and the last days of It«tign rule saf, bene birth ef. 
a Cretan drama, one wor Of which is adafited trom 
a Latin tragedy by an English Jecuit. If Veniée 
failed to govern Crete, she in that only resetzbled 


all other foreigners who have att~mpted the taSk,- 


of which at last even European diplomacy has 
recognized the impossihility. 


(b) Negrmonte. = 
The long island of Eubcea‘which fom’ fom'a | corrup- 
tion of the,name of the Euripos, or chearel cepara- 
ting it from-te mainlan , came to Se eal first 
“ Egripos,” and Tasn frsmthe aecusatixe of that 
name with the article, “ Nefroporite,” ” submitted 


- to a Flemish Crusader, Jacques d’Avesnes, when 


? 


the Crusaders made their march upon Athers, 
although the north and south of the island Mad been 
assigned to Venice by the dee? of partition, Boni- 


face thereupon divided the ictand int~t three fiefs, > 


bestowed upon three gentlemé€d of Veron —Ravano 
dalle Carceri, his relative Giberto, “nd ~Pegoraro 
dei Pegorari—who astumed thexefrom the name of 
terzieri, or “ triarchs.”” TP» 1209, however, Ravano, 
who had become sole lord, thought it prudent to 
recognize the suzerainty of "Venice, whe appointed 
a baily to lock after her commerzjal interests there. 
This official gracually bgcame the drbite? of the 
whole island, which,in o*der tb weaken the pow>r 
of the Lombard nSkies, was" redivided, upéa the 
death of Ravano in 1216, iyito sixths, on the analogy 
of Crete. The capital at Chalkis remained common 
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_ 40 aT the “ hcxarchs,” wrile Ravano’s palace there 
becume “the baily’s off cial residence, and the 
“Crutehed Friars’ o‘ Bologna established a 
_Fospice. Tks succession to a Eubcean barony 
~ léd to the fratri-iaal war between Frankish Athens 
ad Frankish Sparta, mentioned above, and Licario, 
who did such harm to the Duchy of the Archipelago, 
was a knight of Karystos in the south of the island. 

” The inyrderof Niccolt’ dalle Carceri in 1888 placed 
two Eubcean beror*es under Venetian influence, 
Lut ix 147¢, through the culpable hesitation of her 
adm*-!, Caiale, she lost, despite “he heroism of 
Erizzo, sawn asunder-by-Mot-aiumed II.’s orders, 
thé whole island, wich Morosini i in vain tempted 
to recover in 1688. 

“~ (ec) The Lonian Islands. 

At the tinte of th» Latin conquest of Constanti- 

A nople, Coma was, like Crete, threatened by a 
Genoese | “rate, Léon: Vetrano, but he was executed 
in 7206, an’ Venice, to whom the Ionian Islands 
had fallen as part-of their share, established there 
next year ten Venctian-aobles as colonists. This 
first Venetian colony of Corftt was, however, cap- 
tured by .he Greek ‘“‘ Despot ”’ of Epeiros in 1214, 
and it was not.fll_1386, after a long period of 

. Epeiro*e, Sicilian, and ~Neapol’an-Angevin rule, 
that Corfi-becumé for te second time a Venetian 

“eolory, and so remained dcwn tc the fall of the 

7 Republic ia 1/97. - Pa:.9, which formed a barony, _ 

vas treated as-part of Corfi, and the Republie 
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possessed on the mainland the conti ntal -depen- 
dencies of Butrinto, the f-mious Parga (from 1201), © 
_ a few castles, and (affer 1.17) Prevesa and Yonitza, 
The Strivali Islands, the’ legendary dome o7- the 
. Harpies, were also under VeMokiai protecticn. 
Cephalonia and Ithaka, after the end of the Tocco 
dynasty, became Vengtian from 1483 to 1485, 
but not permanently till 1500; Zante in 1482, 
although the Venctians pai tribute for it to the ~ 
Turks from 1485 to 1699; Svae Mavra, temporarily 
Venetian in 1502-3, was captured by Moerosini ia 
' 1684, and thgaceforth remfingd Venetan till1797, 
except | for its temfPofary abgndgnment in 1715-16, 
during’ the Jurkish war. ‘Se seventh Lon‘tan 
island of Ccrigo,*or Kythera, originally from 1207 
a Venetian marquisate, belonging to the family of 
Venier, whose legendary ancestress, Venvs, had 
risen there from the sea, wa: madc a ‘enetian 
colony in 1863, as a punishmert for the! sit taken 
by the owners in the Crew n sanser bn but 
from 1898 onwards eleven out of the “»emty*four 
shares into which the island. was divided were 
held by Venice, who apnointed the Governor, 
and the other thirteen by the Venier-family, as 
“ partners” of the Republic. Venetian “rule over 
the Ionian Islends has left a considerable mark upon 
them, especially pon Corfu and Zar-te, and | had 
the merit of preserving or+ portion-at least of the 

, Hellenic worid from the deadening Turkish mule. © 

‘ For Corfu, except when th. ‘Seftinsuiar Republic 

. was placed under the nominal veers: of Turkey 
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in 800, “was aever, and *he other islands (except 
- Sta Mavra), practically rever, Turkish throughout 
the long cent-ries whe: the rest of the Greek 
wor! formeé a part of the Turkish Empire. 

és (d) The Higean Colonies. 

The two chief Venetian-colonies in the Aigean 
were Tenos (1890-1715) and Mykonos (1890-1537), 
’ the former. of which ~‘as long the only Venetian 
outpost “in those -yaters. Under the Crispo 
eynasty,- however, Venice became more and more 
predominant in ‘the afiairs of the-duchy of the © 
Archipelago, and wies Actuary took over the 
government of Nax~73, Andros, and. Paros in the 
fifteenth and Sistecath centuries, besides holding . 
apart of Amorgos for a longer period. From 1451 
to 158® she was the successor of the Catalan 
family “of ~Caopera in Aigina (which was 
temporarit recovezed_by Morosini but finally 
retaken “y the Tu-xs in 1715), and from 1458 
to Z522—be"1 the Northern Sporades. Tenedos, 
valuable from its strategie position at the 
mouth of the Dardanelles, was ceded to Venice 
in 1875 by the Emperor John V. (Palaiologos)—an 
act which provoked a revolution at Constantinople 
and the last great-war between Genca and Venice, 
who was focsed in 18°3 to abvndon the island. 
Its fortificatiors Were d-smantled, and it was un- 
“inhabited in the next centrry. In %806 Andrea 
Cornaro, 1 ‘venetian ‘rom Crete, made himself_ 
master of the islands of Karpathos and Kasos, 
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which, except for a “brief usurp ion aby? tite, 
Knights of Rhodes, remginedain his fanflly, under 
Venetian overlordship, 11 the T&rkish eonquest 
in 1588, 


(e) The Colonies in Northern Greece. 

In Continental Gragce Venice made her first 
direct acquisition, that of Pteleon at the mouth 
of the Pagasean Gulf, ip 1328, nm jhe dis- 
memberment of the domi s wf the Angeloi in 
Thessaly... Pteleon remained hers till She Ttirkis 
conquest inely70; the Marquisate of flovsenitza, 
near Thermopylé& hough gotea Venetian colony, 
came by marzjage into the pUsessidn of the Véne- 
tian family, the”Zorzi, till the Turkish conquest in 
1414; Athens belonged to the Republic from 189% 
to 1402, and she acquired Lepgnts, one of the keys 
of the Corinthian Gulf, whos tiaraShayfedeswalls 
still recall her occupation, fror® the Allrfign chief- 
tain, Paul Boua Spata, in Sr ygldft down 
to 1499. More important still, the Awe tity of 
Salonika was for the slasteseyan years (1423-30) 
before the Turkish conquest a Venetian colony, 
having been sold by its Greek inhabitants to the 
only State which seemed able to protest they. 
The bargain® proved, however? satisfactory to 
neither party.* Their bri#f occupatfon edt. the 
Venetians very dear and @as very fnpopular wit, 
the Greek notablys, @Mny of whom were dep6rted 
aby their “ protectors,” witt? m&ny othtrs volun- 
tarilv left. : 
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e 
‘The Colonics, in the Morea. 

LN large part ef the Mo/ca had been assigned on 

apes*to the Yenctians as the result of the Fourth 

rade; but,*ngt“being strong or foolish enough 
to gccupy the whole of their share, they selected 
those places which would bg most useful to their 
maritime trade. These were the two Messenian 
ports 8f Modon and Co%on, stepping-stones on the 
route to the Past,.whs Gti a Venetian fleet captured 
iP1206 arglaffe Republic retained till 1599, Their 
tezritqaa waseextchded 80 as to inclyde Navarino, 
and -thereyig, a whole literaturéa¥out them in the 
Venttifn archives. *o further acqyjsitioas” were 
made in the Mérca till Venice, in 1888, purchased 
Aagos gnd Nauplia from Marie d’Enghien. Argos 
remained Vqnetian tjll 1463, Nauplia and the rock 
of Magerfvas® (the J Malinsey ” of our forefathers), 
which Rete Venetian in 1464, were her last 
possessios.:® for, earl “a, century and a half in the 
Mortieeseihich she was forced to retire in 1540, 
Twice in the carly, ycags ofthe fifteenth century 
(1408-18; 1417-19) she held the archiepiscopal 
city of Patfas, the second key of the Corinthian 
Gulf, andNater on fof a short time she occupied 
Vo8titza on the seujhern shore, and*the indomit- 
able Maina, #hose inhaBtants Basted themselves 
% be the desceadalits ofthe g@acient Spartans. It 
‘was thus a charactcristic of tee Venetian colonies 
‘in the Mota that*theéswere all on the sea, easily , 
aecessiBle and easily defended by a maritime Power. 
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(g) The Venetian RKesval_in the M-rea. a 

It was not till the Turk sh campz‘gns of Morosini 
that the “ Kingdom of the Morea,” es it was-then, 
called, became wholly Venetia ~ After capturiag 
Sta. Mavra in 1684, Morosini, in 1685-87, redueed 
all the Morea, except Monemvasia, which held 
out, owing to its marvellous position, till 1690. 
While Morosini’s capture Cf Athens ip 1687 was 
merely ephemeral, although ub= damaye done to the 
Parthenon, was lasting, the Venetian ~orcuration 
of the Morea_down to 1715 had a perrmaner+-effect 
in compelling the~Tarks to treat their Greek sub- 
jects butter, and in preparing: new generation: of 
Greeks for the -zoming War of Independence a 
century later. Although Venetian administration 
was far superior to Turkish, Verice was “neither 
popular nor regretted, and i. 101 Gays“all her 
Moreote possessions collapsed hefore there ring 
Turks. From the Peace of ~assarovitr on 1718 
she made no further attempts at fresh fo—cau0n. 


(h) The Albanian Colonies. 

The Venetian fleet, which conveyed” Morosini, 
the first Latin Patriarch of CCastantinople, in 1205 
occupied Durazzo, which had heen.included in the 
Republic’s shaze “of the~Byzantin€ spoPs. A 
Venetian Governor with tk> titlé of “ Duke” (as~ 
in Crete) was appcint-c, but the Greek “ Despot ” 
Theodore of Epeiros annexxt this first “Venetian 
colony- of Durazzo about 1215, and-it was 3 not tilk 
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189% that “the tavern-of the Adriatic” again 
became “Venetian.~Fiom that date began the 
wepublie’s Albanian colc aization: in the next year 
_sheSbtaincd Alessio near the mouth of the Drin; 
in 1896 the Ge<aa family, which had formed an 
ipdependent State in what is now Montenegro, 
with Scutari as its capital, sold that important 
town, with the neighbouring castle of Drivasto (the 
modern D-ishti), to bir; in 1421 she occupied the 
present Montenogri~ ports of Dulcigno and Anti- 
vari; in acts she completed her Albanian acquisi- 
tione—by agno and Satti. Of.-these colonies ° 
Alessio, ~Drivasto,- Dagrs, aid“Satti were finally 
taxen by theTurk<in 1478, Scutari in thé follow- 
ing year, Durazzo in 1501, and Antivari and Dul- 
-eigno in 1571, the year of the Battle of Lepanto. 
Valonc, Italy’s-present possession in Albania, was 
never Gecupied by. Venice except for six months in 
1690-45, wthough * ‘New *” Epeiros, which included 
it, wac “eld_as @ ~ nominal fief of the Republie by 
“the ise-““ek “‘ Despot ” of Epeiros by the treaty 
of 1210, because 4t-had been assigned to her by the 
partition treaty and transferred to her by her 
podesta at Constantinople in 1205. 
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5. THE GENOESE <Q#ONIES - ~ 


(a) The Black Sea Colonies. 


GENOA came into the colonial field much later 
than Venice; she took ro part in,the Yourth 
Crusade, and her piratical fkteppts in TCorfi: and 
Crete were unsuccessful. Althougiy, §he began 
relations with the Byzantine, Enfipire-fa the treaty 
of 1155, it was of till grout a century later that 
she feunded her first colony>Caffa,in the Crimea. 
The Treaty df Nympheum in 1261; by which the 
Emperor Michael VIII. made the Black Sea trade 
a practically Genoese monopoly, naturally iacreased 
the prosperity of Caffa, wiich wis safficiently 
strong in 1289 to send hely to thg-Genoese in 
the Holy Land. Temporai“'y eapture#;by their 
Venetian rivals, and by their Tartag,e-t5 cours, 
Caffa was speedily restored, and to insure its 
welfare there was founded at Genoa in 1818 a 
special committee to look after Euzine affairs, | 
called the “ Office of the Ga‘aria” (the chen name 
of the Crimea, derived from t ednjbe of Khazars), 
which elected »Crnsul of Gaffa. Twolocal gouncils 
assisted him in the gorernmcnt -of the colonys. 
which comprised nof.only Genoese, but so cnany 
fugitive Armenians that *he Crimea ras known — 
as ‘maritime Armenia.” Later-on he assumed 
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the ‘ite of “Consul of -gll the Gazaria,” which 
‘neluded Got only the subsequent Crimean colonies 
o: Balaclava (fortified by the Genoese in 1857), 
Seldcja (acquired in 1865), and the coast between 
-them, but aisa~ua Tana (the modern Azov), 
fornded between 1816 and 1832, and on the south 
coast of the Black Sea Samsun and Samastri, 
first mentioned as Genoese colonies in 1817 and 
1898 respectively. Besjdes these colonies, Genoa 
had a quarter in the ~apitals of the Greek Empires 
or By zanticm (at Galata) and Trebizqag. Caffa 
thus be-ame che capital of all the ine colonies, ~ 
which at the end of th fgprte&ntff century formed 
a c&idderable territ@ry. But the gxpeditfons of 
Timur injured“their trade, a Greekprince occupied 
Palaclava in 1483, and the other Genoese colonies 
in the Crimea became tributary to the Tartars. 
The ‘Turxish conqu st of Constantinople isolated 
the Blecx Sea cobnies from their metropolis; 
which, iz. 1458, ceded all of them to the Genoese 
Bank o2 Z*--George, which had already obtained 
Famagosta. But their end was at hand: 
Mohammed II., who had at first contented himself 
with a tribute, annexed Samastri in 1461 with the 
vest of the south coar., and in 1475 the rest of the 
Black Sea colonies. - 


~ °(b) & nyrna. 
The chief city of Asia Mirorewas givén to Genoa 
in 1261 by the Trea-y of Nympheum, and was 


thus her first possession in the Zigean. But it® 
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was taken by the Turks in 1800, aud, ath ugh- 
it again became Genoese’ in 104, it was capturcd 
by the Mongols in 1402, and then again“ became 
Turkish. ao at ~~ 


(c) Phoceea, Chios, Samos, and Ikaria. 

In 1275 Manuele Zaccaria, a member of that 
great Genoese family, reccived from the Emperor, 
Michael VIII., the alur=mines of “Phecea (or 
Foglia, as the Italians calledt:) Gn the north of the 

. Gulf of Sicyma. His brother Benedeft&? husband 
of the Empcc~s sister, one“of the boldest’ sailers 
and ablest negotiators 6. hés_timer occupied Chios 
in 1804; which he kept as a nominal fief of the 
Byzantine Empire. These two valuable possessions 
remained in the Zaccaria family till their reconquest _ 
by the Byzantines in 1840 ar1 1829. respectively. 
This first Genoese oceupatior. was, howevex; only _ 
the harbinger of the much more duravle_-oloniza- 
tion that wastocome. In 1846 a Gexcese_privateer- 
ing expedition under Vignoso, orizinally fitted 
out against the nobles, wk> Kad taken refuge at 
Monaco, recaptured Chios, old aad new Phocea, and 
the neighbouring islands of Psara (or Sta. Panagia), ~ 
Samos, Ikaria, and thé Gnouse, The two Foglie 
(as they were called), except ‘or a brigf Byzantine 
restoration, remained Ger dese till they were con-_ 
quered by the Turks-in 1455; Samos and Psara 
were abandoned in 1475 from fear of corsairs; 
-Ikaria was granted to the Genoese family of 
Arangio in 1862 till 1481, when it was ceded to the 


° 
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Knig rts of Rhodes, Chios remained under the 
accninistration of a ‘chartered company, called a 
maono, 4 term tound also in Cyprus and Corsica. 
The arrangement yas originally temporary—until 
“the Genoese could repay to Vignoso and his partners 
their expenses—and was, therefore, permanent. 
The Republic was, however, represented by a 
podesid and a castellano, annually selected; the 
eolony e~nec money, but Chios was to be a free 
pert for Geroese” shigs. The original company 
soon sold their shares-to a new association of . 
twelve who, collectively, formedan-* snn ”’ (albergo), 
and, abandcCning their “amily names, called.them- 
‘selves “the Giustiniani.” Their shaves became so 
much subdivided that at the last more than 600 
* persons held fractions of them. These arrange- 
ments worked so wll that there was only one 
. Tevolé against the “nother-country, while by a 
system uf Danegeld the maonesi long staved off 
the Turkish “peril. Financially, the experiment 
of Chios was & ceiuiecae: there was more intellectual 
life there than in Some™ parts of the Latin Orient; 
but from the standpoint of the Greeks the maona 
~ was not boloved. 


5 7 ©) Lesbos, 
Domenico Cattanco #f Phocea, a Genoese, 
-o¢cunied Lesbos from 1833 tc 1886, bu* it was not 
- till 1855 that this rich island was bestowed as the 
dowry -f his sister by the Emperor John V. (Palai- - 
ologos) vnan Francesco I. (Gattilusio), the founder 
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of a dynasty which lasted till 146°. bro abcut 
1384 a junior branch of he family became pos- 
sessed of Acnos in Thrace and, dving the fifteex.th 
century, the islands of Thasos, Lentnos, Samo- 
thrace, and Imbros, as well as alé-Foglia, were all 
governed by the Gattilusj. Of all the Latin 
dynasties in the Levant theirs was the most 
favourable to the Grecks; one alone of these Genoese 
rulers was unpopular, and we mg¥ trace their 
success to their connection with tli Imperial 
family, avhich recommended them o theim Greek 
subjects. They soon became He''cnized, spoke 
Greek in the ist generation, quartered the arms 
of the Palaiologoi with thir owa, and ‘cok an 
interest in history, literature, and ‘archeology. 
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- @. THE ENJISHTS OF RHODES 


Ruonss, seized at the time of. the break-up of the 
Byzantine Empire by a Greek magnate, Leon 
Gabalas, who styled himself ‘“ Cesar,” but. re- 
united witt the Nicene Empire, was captured from 
” the Seliiiks, the successors of the Greck Goyernors, 
by the Knigh*- of £t. Jofin in 1309, who since the 
fall Of the Holy Land in 1291, had Zound a refuge 
in Cynr«s, Kheles b-came the centre of-Zheir 
-domain, which included the islands of Kos (or 
. Lang), Kalymnos, Leros, Nisyros, Telos (or 
Piscopia),. Syme (or Le Simmie),: Chalke (or 
Limonia), Kastelotizor_ (the “ Castel Rosso ” of the 
Italians), Ikaria (after 1481), and great Delos (the 
ancient Rhengia), and 011 the mainland (from 1389) 
the castle af $. Pietro (the modern Budrum), 
besides a brief usurpation of the islands of Kar- 
prthos and Kasos, the property of the Venetian 
family of Corraro. They governed their islands, 
eicher. directiy, or indirectly as feudal baronies: 
thus Nisyros was long-held by the Assanti of Ischia, 
_cthile “ Castel Rosso’ was, in 14£9,-granted by 
Pone Nicholas V..to-the ! ing of Naples, This 
stiange State, more military than. religious, lasted _ 
til the Turkish conquest ip 1522, despite the great 
siege of 1480. Mainly French in character— 
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- 4 
fourteen of the ninetee. Rhodian Grand M isters 
were from France—the Ord-r was divided into 
eight “‘ Tongues,” of which Eng.and (before the 
Reformation) was one. All the knights were noble, 
but their lives, at times, beli¢?-their origin ana 
vows, and luxury characterized their rule. Rhodes, 
however, prospered “materially from the booty 
amassed there, but the history of the smaller islands, 
as told by Bosio, the historian of tk? Order, is a 
record of Turkish raids, wh#C the feudal rule of the 
Assanti vas tyrannical. Tne knights Fave, how- 
* ever, left fieta_monuments “behind theni. It- is 
interesting to note ‘that P-tmos (or Palmnosa) was 
‘regarded sinee_1088 as a holy island, was never _ 
infested by corsairs, and, with its dependency, 
Leipso, formed no part of the knights’ dominions, ~ 
although it enjoyed their rrotiction, bat paid 
tribute to the Turks as early #5 1502. “ - 
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